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F or the re eae: 








The object of poetry, according to the opinion of Plato, is to 
please the imagination. But if the different kinds of poetry as 
the Idyl, the Elegy and Epick Poetry, attain the same and by 
different means, the Ode arrives atit more certainty, because it 
embraces then all ; and asa famous painter formerly collected 
into one figure all the most beautiful and perfect parts which he 
had seen in many elegant persons, so the ode unites in itself ail 
the beauties of which the different kinds of poetry are possessed. 
Rut it hax something more which belongs to itself, which consti- 
tutes its true Attlee ter and which also marks the character of 
the celebrated Pindar. It is enthusiasm, and on that account 
we may compare it to the Juno of Homer who borrows the gir- 
dle of Venus that she may be altogether lov ely , but who is stil] 
queen of the Gods, distinguished by an airof grandeur which is 
peculiar to her, and even by her fury and her violence. ‘The 
physicians: of antiquity attributed to a divine cause the dis- 
eases, of which they could not discover the source in nature.... 
[t is difficult not to form the same opinion with respect to en- 
thusiasm. Its insubordination to the common rules of genius 
seems to indicate something of inspiration and of divinity. It is 
likewise with this quality so essential to lyrick poetry, as with 
all other matters of pure sentiment ; one may feel it but it is 
very difficult to be expressed. It is not always possible to give 

a just idea of Pindar, or to shew his character without speaking 
of enthusiasm ahd without endeavouring to explain it by the: 
impression which it makes on the poet who possesses it, this I 
shall attempt to do, to the ead, that by an acquaintance with this 
impression, the mind may be more easily led to distinguish these 
effects in the odes of Pindar. 

I presume then that a man who was born a poet.and is full of 
his sabject, after having distributed almost all the parts of it, 
and sketched a slight draft of it in perfeet retirement and tran- 
quillity, applies himself afterwards with great attention to the 
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study ofthe whole. V ery soon his mind becomes ‘heated, his 
imagination catches fire, all the powers of his soul rouse theu- 
selves to co-operate for the perfection of his work, and the fre 
which animates him, diffusing the splendour of a lively and brii- 
hiant light, discovers to him oa asudden, as did Venus ‘to Eneas, 
things whiclr before he was incapable of perceiving. At one 
time noble thoughts andthe most brilliant strokes, at another 
tender and lovely images, ail these present themselves in a 
crowd, witlr a chain of ¢ harming things, hurrying on if we may 
so speak, to arrange themselves. Giter likewise, the warmth 
of enthusiasm so possesses itself of his mind, that he is no longer 
his own master, and that if at that morment be could bave any 
other thought but that of his subject, it would be the tdea that 
he was the organ of some divinity. ‘These different impressious 
produce different effects, the descriptions are sometimes simple 
and full of miidness and beauty, at other times they are rich 
noble and elevated, the comparisons are just and liv iy , strokes 
of morality which are brilliant, passages from bistery or from 
fiction happily borrowed, aad digressions a thousand times more 
beautiful than the original subject. Harmotiy which is the soul 
of fine poetry, does not tn thtse moments require to be sought 
after by the poet, noble expressions and happy cadences, al! ar- 
range themselves, like the storms ander the sound of Ani- 
phion’s harp, nothing indicates study or labour. ‘The deepes? 
meditation directed ‘by the most exquisite and delicate jude- 
ment, nor even splendid talents however vreat they may be, caji 
alone produce any thing similar ; the poctry likewise wh) ele is 
the fruit of enthusiasm, iias such marks of beauty, that one can 
neither read it or hear it without being warmed by the same fire 
which produced it ; and the effect of the most perteet musick 
is neither so certain nor sO great as that of poetry produced ti 
the fire of poetical ardour. 

This mark-of divinity is not so obvious in any other author as 
im Pindar, whose odes have constituted the admiration of a!| 
antiquity. I know that lately some persons of genius and me- 
rit have not thought so fav ourabl y of them, it may be that they 
deem it too servile rot to depart fronr old prejudices, the Vv have 
wished, perhaps at first to amuse themselves, to support a para- 
dox which afterwards by the warmth of diapistation Kkcdine 
their opinion, it may be that they hare permitted themselves to 
be carried away by their zeal for the glory of our age, whieh 
they wish to exalt above all past ages, and that they might suc- 
ceed more certainly in both these views, they may ly Ave Con- 
tented themselves with translatiens, the best of W Be ch always 
deprive poetry of a great part of its beavties. As for myself 
who do not feel sufficient strength of mind to depart so eas ly 
from what has been thought in former times, nor evoned pene- 
tration to see all the merit of an original in a cepy 3; accustomed 
moreover to admire Pindar, but disturbed by the authurity ef 
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mew writers, lapplied myselfto read his odes in the original, to 
study-them, to examine them with ease, to converse with per- 
sons of inteiligence under whom | endeavoured to instruct my~ 
self, and I now present to you the result of this exaniination. 

1 shall not undertake to pot out the particular passages of 
Pindar’s writings in which bis greatness and the elevation of his 
yeulus are most couspicuous. t suflices to say 1f we might be 
allowed to compare any thing with the beauty of the Pslams, to 
the poetical parts of the beok of Job, and to the sublimity of the 
Songs of Solomon, which the spirit of God put into the mouths 
of his prophets, that Pindar’s poetry approaches as nearly. to 
ihem as hamau weukness can be expected to approach ibese di- 
vine models. 

But it is said that Pindar o’ersteps the modesty of nature, that 
dis heures are too bold and his hy berboles extravagant. W hat 
pleasure can one find in the excess of his metaphors? It is very 
uithcuit to undeceive those wiio think inthis manner. Beauty 
gives ho proof of Ksgif, and to ask why it pleases, is to ask ‘a 
qnestion most difficult of sclutton. He is happy whose soul is 
welighted witb perfection and is uniformly attached to what is 
beautiful, by some natural affinity which it has with him, who 
can feel that profound and boly intoxication which elevates the 
seul above ordinary rules, to which the compositions of great 
geniuses ought never to be subjected. Moderation is a bad 
judge of enthusiasm. 

Mon the Same principle another accusation has been made ae 
gainst Pinday, on which more stress has been laid. Wishing to 
mtroduce marvellous things imto his works, it is said that he 
plunges into and loses bimself in long digressions, which have 
little or no connection with his subject. But these digressions 
which are blamed as contrary tothe rules of the art, never di- 
vert Pindar from his subject but to conduct him to something 
more elevated, and when he gives the reigns to his imagination 
itis always fur the purpose of presenting to us more grand and 
more noble ideas. : 

fa the same inanner Horace in the beautiful ode which is the 
third of the third book, cenrmencing spiendidly with the cou- 
rage with which virtue inspires noble sculs, alter having said 
that a good man could without emotion behold the elements in 
cogfusion and the whole world going tochaos ; that it is to vir- 
iue that Pollox, Hercules, and Pacchus, the conquerer of the 
Jutlies, are indebted for divme foneurs; and that it was it 
which gave a place in heaven to Romulus, and which entitled 
him to a seat at the feast of the immortals, as soon as Juno had 
made her explanation in the counsel of the Gods ; that at last, 
satiated with vengeance on ‘Trey, she had pardoned the found- 
er of Rome in complaisance to Mars ; after that the peet, by a 
noble enthusiasin, relates the conversation of Juno and all the 
threats which she denounced, if ever the Roman governmen 
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undertook to raise again the walls of Troy ; and in every thing 
that he makes her say, be employs allthe majesty and all the 
dignity, which comports with the Sister and the Consort of the 
Master of the Gods. | 

1 know what some very wise men have thought of this ode of 

Horace, and that they have supposed that they saw in this long 
digression, the design which he had of preventing Augustus 
from re-establishing ‘Troy, for the purpose of transfering to it 
the seat of thesEmpire; but in pursuing this learned and judi- 
cious remark, we must admit, that Horace knew very well how 
to avail himself of the liberty which poetry gave to him, and 
that, if in this ode he had political views, he has nevertheless 
pursued the route pointed out to him by Pindar. 
- Horace has again done the same thing in two odes on nearly 
the same subject, but addressed to very different persons ; one 
was addressed to Virgil, on his voyage to Greece ; the other to 
Galatea, who was about to make a voyage by sea. In one, very 
soon loosing sight of Virgil, he exaggerates the boldness and 
intrepidity of the man who first exposed his life to the caprice 
of the winds and tothe fury of the waves, and in the other, 
taking occasion to speak of Europa, he tells how she was car- 
ried off, and how she expressed her sentiments and her des- 
pair: He however makes of it so perfect a painting, that we 
cannot but be charmed at having Jost sight of Galatea, when we 
find inher place the daughter of Agenor, 

Wehere seein Horace a teeble imitation of Pindar; and these 
three odes may give us some idea of his digressions, to say noth- 
ing of his othér pieces, in which we can trace the same sense 
and character. These are the paintings of an ingenious pupil, 
in which we can recognize the manner of the master, although 
we do not perceive the full scope of his genius. It is easy to 
perceive the difference between the two without speaking of the 
style, which, in Pindar, has always more force, energy and dig- 
nitv, than in Horace. The digressions in these three odes, es- 
pecially in the first, have very little connexion with the subject, 
and it appears that without doing any violence, one might put 
any thing else in their places, Pindar, on the contrary, never 
throws himself absolutely out of his subject. The wrestler, 
whose victory he sings, naturally leads him to recoilect the hero 
who established the games, to invoke the gods who are the pat- 
rons of them, or even to recall to the memory of men, the names 
and facts of the illustrious personages, who had augmented the 
splendour of his hotise and country ; whose glory he appropriates 
to himself, by imitating their virtue. It must, notwithstanding, 
be admitted, that Pindar sometimes gives an extensive range 
tohis digressions ; but he never quits them abruptly, as Ho- 
race has done in the two odes of which I have been speaking ; 
he always recoliects the place from whence he departed, and in 
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the labyrinth, his muse always knows by what route he is to be 
brought back. 

The effects of enthusiasm in Pindar are noble and bold ; 
might appear, perhaps, that there was a little too much bold. 
ness in bim, ifa mixture of agreeable things did not have the 
effect of moderating it. Pindar was sensible of this, and he has 
therefore occasionally scattered flowers by handfuls, for an ex- 
cess in which his rival, the celebrated Corrinaa, has reproached 
him. Horace does indeed commend oaly the elevated parts of 
Pindar’s poetry. He compares him toa swan, who, by a vigo- 
rous effort and the assistance of the winds, is raised up to the 
clouds ; he says he is like a torrent, which, augmented by an 
abundance of water, overwhelms every thing which i ape the 
impetuosity of its course. But, in other places, Pindar’s poetry 
is like a gentle stream, whose clear and pure water flows over 
golden sand between flowry banks. This poet is like a bee, 
who, to compose his uectar, collects from every flower its most 
precious parts. ‘ 

Virgil and Tibullus, have borrowed from him the pretence of 
the fortunate i islands, and of the happiness which after this life, 
must be the recompence of good men. ‘I'he sun shines on them 
always, they know not the horrour of darkuess, and in these en. 
chanted places the continuance of time 1s but one beautiiel day. 
The air is agitated only by the breath of the zephyrs. The 
earth displays all the most beautifal flowers that it is capable of 
producing, and the happy inhabitants have no other trouble, but 
that of selecting them to form garlands and crowns. Who 
could have expected tohave found any thing so gentle and so 
Jovely in P ndar, who, it appears, is not kuown among us but by 
his extravagancies 

The nymph Cyrene, says he in another place, (slie who had 
for her son Aristeus, so well known by the Georgicks of Virgil, 
and she from whom Virgil and Zaulus have painted, the one 
his Camilla the other his Clorinda:) Cyrene, he says, did not 
employ herself like the persons of hersex, with a thousanil it. 
tic amusements ; she was indifferent about every thing which 
generally gave pleasure to others, Hunting constituted he: 
whole occupation, she fought with wild beasts, and at suy-rise 
sié took a little repose. Apollo met with her contending with, 
ation, but without anv other arms than her address. Courage, 
which has in itself something of ferocity, becomes interesting 
when beauty lends toit, its charins. Apollo saw and loved her ; 
Aristeus was the fruit Gf this love ; Mercury took him into his 
arms, aud the D vinities to whom Horace bas given the cuarge 
of opening the gates of heaven, placed him in “their laps. His 
food was nectar, the source of immortality. Pindar says in 
another place , when speaking of Jannes, i his mother con- 
cealed him in a bed of flowers, where he was nourished with 
exquisite honey by two serpeuts, which were raised for tha: 
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purpose. It may be observed, that the ancients had not the 
same dread of serpents that we have. But let us return to Cy- 
rene. Apollo carried off that nymph. Venus was in waiting 
tor them, and Pindar gives us a viewofher, holding out her 

hand to them as they ‘descted from their chariot ; what a de- 

scription was this! have the most finished paintings of Albanus 
or of Corregio any thing fine: ? If time had not spared more ot 
the works of Pindar than of many other great men, the loss of 
which we very much deplore ; if there remained of his as of 
Menander’s works only some scraps, would he not have been 
ranked with Sappho and-Anacreon, with Bion and Moschas, 
those tender aud flowery poets, who have invoked only the 
graces. - , . 

The single ode, in which he describes the departure of Jason, 
and his arrival at Colchis, supplies many traits very much hke 
tose Which | have cited. ‘This fainous hero came, says he, aud 
as lye was unknown, and his whole figure bespoke sometinng 
more than human, they tock hin: for one of the immortals, any 
every body enquired, when they saw him, if it was not either 
Mars or Apollo. There is amongst the Olympick rules a whole 
ode, ' ‘which is exclusively an eulogy on the Graces, on which 
we may say that they have themselves laboured. 

We may easily see by these spec cimens, how far those are 
from the truth, who believe that there is in Pindar nothing but 


a portion of elevation, and who view bim always like an eagle, 


who goes beyond the reach of biuiman sight, aud is lost in the 
obscurity of the cloud. 

After havi ing treated of the enihusiam and the digressions of 
Pindar, and having shewna that his manner is sublime and orna- 
mented, it is necessary to say something of his style. It ts al- 
ways uniform and always suited to his manner of thinking, ¢ lose, 
concise and not crowded with conjunctions. — Wit js discovera- 
ple in ev ery thing that he says, gud his verses have much force. 
Solicitude about makivg transitions nicely, have no other etiect 
but that of relaxing the poet’s ardour, and allowi ing time for en- 
thustasm to cool, 

By all that I have said of Pindar, we may conclude, I think, 
that he was i his way, one ofthe vreatest Fen! 1uses jn tne ese 
He united in himself all the qualities which make good poets 
wnoble and elevated mind, great warmth of imagination, and is 

almost equally remarkable fur jurce and beauty. 


For the te Obsemer. 


i. THEATRICAL. 


An accidental stroll to the theatre on Friday last, procure. 
me a sight of the tragedy of Alfonso, ‘To decide on the merits 
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¢f this piece, requires both taste and judgenent. Its author 
has attained some celebrity iv the literary world, and particu- 
larly in the departments of novel writing, where he lays clains 
to originality, but although his scenery and landscape paintings 
are hig bly tinished, ee thre morals inculeated, excellent, yet 
the incidents appear to be hurried on, criminality is urged to a4 
fictitious caricature, and the denowemcnt is gener rally cisagrceably 
abruvt. By this candid exposition, I wish not to be vader- 
stood, as advocating that prolixity, with which many of our 
dramatists have spun out their plays, but merely to say, that ne 
stage should be a fair represet tation of human life, from whicl; 
every thing supernatural and improbable should be banished: 
where virtue by its native colouring shrould be cherished, and 
vice by its hideous.and fatal deformity, should be discouraged ; 
where the young mind may learn to reQect, and by contrasting 
the picture, acquire a strong predilection rp oa one, and de- 
testation for the other. In this point of view, e theatre would 
become (under proper regulations) an veuakieat moral schocl, 
and be attended with beneficial consequences to society. It 
may be proper to say a few words on the relative merits of the 
actors in the tragedy ‘To begin with our ever admired Mrs. 
Warren in the character of Oxiilia, she was nature itself, super- 
eminent in iniquity, her voice, look and actien, were greatly 
descriptive of the most ietdme passions ; love stimulated by 
jealousy to madness, ambitiou beundless as immensity itself, 
and an enthusiastick admiration of beroick valour, though ex. 
erted for purposes which deserved execraticn. The modula- 
tion of voice, command of look, and chaste action of this lady, 
cannot be sufficiently appreciated ; she is really a model for 
those of her profession to form irate, and with truth may be 
called the Siddons of America. Mrs. Wood in Amelresa, claim- 
ed much attention ; charming, dignified and lovely as virtue’s 
substitute, she was virtue’s self. ‘The fine feelings of the min< d, 
embodied 6n her expressive coutenance, the plaintive tone of 
her harmonious enunciation, and becoming deportment, which 
overstepped uot the modesty of nature, led us to admire, grace, 
ease, elegance and sympathy personified in Amelrosa. This 
lady is deservedly a general favourite with the publick, she is 
correct in the characters she enacts, dresses with a taste pecu- 
liarly her own where latitude is allowed her, and when tied 
down tothe ruffs and furbelows of antiquity, accommodates her- 
self with a happy facility. . Warren’s Alfonso was extremely 
welldone. Far above mediocrity, W. is always perfect in bis 
parts, and strougly evinces his respect ior the ‘qudtence by dis- 
pensirg with the aid of the prompter, than w hich nothing is 
more unpardonable and disgusting. Wood, though he coramit 
ted violence on his nature, in forcing himself to piay the villain, 
did ample justice to Cxesario. Inthe different seenes, of love, 
ambition and revenge, he was really great. Inthe bold fuli 
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tone of command, the supple pliancy of the courtier, the fell 
purposed murderer lurking for vengeance, or the deceitful se- 
ducer, he was equally at home. As a commander, he trod the 
board with a haughty and firm step, as a lover, he was insinuat- 
ing, artful and persuasive, and asa son goaded on by the de- 
struction of his parents, relentless and decided. When at last 


brought to contrition by the murder of a father, his earnest salu- 
_ tation to be lightened of a father’s curse, shewed all the warm 


energies, of a daring, desperate yet repentant mind. 

M’Kenzie is a very tolerable and improving acter, in Orsino 
he was excellent, his person is good, bis voice full and of con- 
siderable compass, and his action generally just. It mus be ob- 
served however, that in his Scotch characters, he commonly 
everdoes the thing...‘* Sapienti verbum sat”’...Let M. follow na- 
ture, he certainly possesses the essential requisites to shine. 

In the Irishman in London, Jetfierson was all we could wish. 
Webster sung ‘ The Land of Potatoes” in handsome stile, and 
acted Murtoch Deluny most abominably, he may be an Jristiman 
every where but on the stage. I would caution Mr. Webster 
to be aware how he takes liberties with his author. If he does 
not he stands on dangerous ground. 1 conceive he has no 
eccasion to begrime himself with dirt, or screw his person out of 
all proportion ; for Paddy with all his bulls, is pretty passable 
in propria personas This gentleman has naturally a fine voice, 
which he takes uncommon pains to spoil ; his squalls resemble 
nothing I have ever heard, they bear no affinity to melody.... 
Ifthetrue test of musick isthe manner in which it affects the 
passions, little can be said in favour of Mr. W. Lappeal to 
those who have heard him, whether they fee! any other sensa- 
tioh but that of disgust. Werethis anatural defect, it should 
be passed by, but folly and affectation deserve the corrective 
Jash. I wish Francis had more versatility of talents. Puar- 
tridges forever, wont do. I beg Cubba won’t scratch her 


head so often. FP. 








FOR THE OBSERVER. 
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DOCTOR CRAWFORD’S THEORY, 


AND AN APPLICATION OF IT TO THE TREATMENT OF DISEASES, 
(Continued from p. 232.) ° 


Kircher, in the remaining part of his work, recapitulates the 
arguments and illustrations of his opinions. He also enters 
Jargely into the curative part, concluding with a chronology of 
the various plagues that had appeared from the earliest periods 
tohis time. It would not promote the design in yiew to dwell 
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en this very extraordinary performance. His theory and his 
facts have excited much discussion. His opinions have had ad- 
vocates and opponents, and many have deemed them unworthy 
of regard. They are certainly of moment. If to animated na- 
ture we can trace the origin of diseases, if the changes that hap- 
pen inthe disorders of animals should prove to eventuate in 
such a cause, much of the guessurg, the endless speculations that 
have occupied the minds of enquirers on this intricate subject 
for so many ages will disappear. ‘Lhe conclusions to be drawn 
from the phenomena of diseases, and the operation of the instru. 
ments employed for remedying them, will admit of more ration- 
al explanations than could be derived from any other system.... 
Although our learned Jesuit may have wandered into the fields 
of fancy, whilst he was delineating the process pursued by na- 
ture, and stripped her of that simplicity which is her peculiar 
characteristic, yet inso far as he has taken her for his guide 
he is worthy of credit, and merits our approbation. As it. is 
presumed that the causes of our diseases, to any considerable ex- 
tent, can never be subjected to the cognizance of our senses, 
our comprehension of them can alone be derived from a know- 
ledge of the order that ig established in the general system of 
creation, Our studies must then be directed tothe attainment 
of an acquaintance with this order, and to supply the defect of 
observations made upon our own species, by assidously attend- 
ing to what happens to others, being satisfied that all are govern- 
ed by a common law. If advantages so extensive as have been 
alledged can result from the enquiry, we can not prosecute the 
subject with too much zeal; it claims the most unwearied per- 
severance ; the time so occupied must ensure a rich reward. 
All the other theories, of diseases, and the operation of medi- 
cines, can in no instance be reconciled. No practitioner can 
prescribe for the various maladies in a way that will be consist- 
ent with any other view, hitherto taken of these maladies. It 
would not be difficult to shew that the extensive class of poisons, 
both vegetable and mineral, which are so generally in use, be- 
cause they are of so much benefit, could never have been sug- 
gested on any received medical theory. However much the 
opinions of their manner of operation have been strained to ac- 
cord with the notions entertained by the different authors of 
the numerous systems, no arguments they have adduced, have 
maintained their authority, when subjected to the scrutiny of 
their opponents. ‘The principle on which the theory of hir- 
cher is founded has not yet been fairly discussed. It is by col- 
lisien alone that truth can be discovered, and when it is disco- 
vered, it will, in the end triumph over every antagonist. If 
this theory, which I have attempted to reduce to its intrinsic 
simplicity, proves to be in unison with the undeviating order of 
nature, the more profoundly it is investigated, the more cer- 
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tainly it will lead to correct views of the origin of diseases, of 
the method of treating them, and of the*manner in which medi- 
cines operate. It will also lead to shew where it happens that 
they so often fail, are sometimes injurious, and so frequently 
effect the purpose for which they are designed. Is there any 
knowledge more desirable than what is here proposed ? To be 
einancipated from the wilderness of darkness by which every 


thing relating to diseases and to medicines has been hitherto ob- 


scured, must appear highly interesting. ‘These involve our 
dearest our very nearest concerns, and ought to be an object of 
universal enquiry. Hitherto these pursuits have been confined 
toa particular class of men, and to men who derived from them 
their support. Such men are always trammelled by publick o- 
pinion, and of this they are generally the slaves. Very few 
indeed dare to deviate from it, because all who have, were the 
victims of their temerity. They were, either vilified, cruelly 
persecuted, or sunk into neglect. The few supporters of the 
theory in question, have conspicuously experienced this fate ; 
they have been either stigmatised as qaucks, or considered as 
wild visionaries, and treated with contempt. 

- When this theory is stripped of all false colouring, and pre- 
sented as a necessary part of an uniform system, as has been my 
endeavour, it will, perhaps, no longer appear so despicable, and 
experience at length, a degree of attention from the general in- 
vestigators of truth, in some measure proportioned to its import- 
ance. Men will begin to think of it, who have no occasion for 
pecuniary remuneration ; they will consider it as the very best 
branch of natural history, and they will have the pre-eminent 
gratification of adding the useful tu the ornamental. 

Fearful of wearying vhe readers for whom this periodical work 
igmore particularly-designed, I shall trouble them with very 
short essays, until I have reason to believe that the publick. taste 
comes in some measure to coincide with my views. My grear 
object is to do good, to solicit those who are most to be benefit- 
ed, toadopt the means by which they may become better ac- 
quainted with themselves. If my persuasions should prevail, | 
shall experience the delight of averting many a tear, of assuag- 
ing much sorrow, and of reconciling numerous aching hearts to 
events that are inevitable. I shall do more, I shall essentially 
profit many, who have not been very anxious for mv success... 
‘Fo reconcile the physicians and their patients, to satisfy lament- 
ing ‘survivors, will be no’small addition to the stock of human 
happiness. Itis my design to continue a review of the differ- 
ent authors, who -have been most eminent in the support of an 
animated principle, as the cause of disease, or who have giver 
the strongest proofs of its existence. : I-€ 


[To be continued.) 
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Por the Obsercer. 
THEATRICAL. 


Pizarro, and Who’s the Dupe, were the entertainments of 
Monday Evening. 

Mrs. Warren’s Elvira was truly great; the lofty pride and 
yielding compassion that blend in this character, were pour- 
trayed with equal skill. The rich and harmonious tones of this 
Lady’s, voice sometimes swelling proudly on the ear, and then 
falling in sweetest cadence on the delighted sense, would alone 
compensate a visit tothe Theatre; but when to this boon of nature 
is added, the perfection to which she has attained in her profes- 
sion, to view her performances, becomes a source of no small en- 
joyment. We regret that we have not the play before us, we 
would mark some passages which she pronounced with a grace, 
energy, and fire that thrilled through our every nerve. 

Mrs. Wood’s Cora was chaste and interesting. In the scene 
where she accuses Rolla of treachery towards his friend, she was 
particularly successtul. The feelings of a mother too, she de- 
scribed with infinite tenderness. The beautiful cherub that re- 
presented her boy, was alone enough to inspire pathos. The 
delicate tints of Mrs. Wood’s natural hue, agreed but badly with 
the deep tawney colour which Rolla her countryman wore. To 
play Cora, Mrs. W. should in some degree obscure the natural 
fairness of her complexion. 

We are happy to observe that Mr. M’Kenzie sensibly improves, but 
still he is not equal to the part of Pizarro. He in no way appears to con- 
ceive the character, nor has he the dignity of presence, necessary for the 
presentation of the haughty chief. Mr. M. should be more attentive to 
costume than to wear an Antigve belmet in the character of a, Spainsh 
General, ? 

The gentleman who played Ataliba, resembled more our idea of one of ° 
the comrades of Rolando inthe Robbers Cave, than of the Mexican 
Monarch. \ 

The part of Alonzo is not of sufficient interest to awaken the full ex- 
ertion Of Mr. Cain’s powers. Yet he performed some scenes with con- 
siderable spirit. We would beg leave to observe to this gentleman that 
he gives his bands and arms too much motion for grace, and in his enun- 
ciation, he lays so much stress on the last syllable of every word, as to 
give his accentsan unpleasant hissing by no means natural to him,— 
There are some characters in which Mg. Cain is admirable, but he too of- 
ten suffers his genius to lie dormant. 

Mr. Wood’s Rolla evinced the diligence with which he labours to ex- 
cel. and the success which attends his efforts. We again regret not hav- 
ing the play before us, that me might enter into a more minute consider- 
ation of Mr. Wood’s performance, which was spirited and correct. But 
we would observe that Rolla’s address to his flying soldiers, should be 
spoken with more rapidity than Mr. Wood gives to it. It should be dis- 
tinct and clear but ought certainly to commence with a hurried accent. 
Mr. W. takes more time to measure out his pauses, than would a chief 
on such an occasion. If Mr. W. agrees with us in this opinion, nothing 
is easier than to conform toit. As this gentleman’s voice is not power- 
ful, he should be particularly careful in its modulation; by never beginning 
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a speech in too high a key, he would preserve compass for its conclusion, 
arid ‘hus prevent the unp easant effect which a forced exertion occasions 
to the hearer. Wx. Wood, will, we have nodoub:, do justice to our mo- 
tives for these observations. 

The guards and soldiers who attended on Ataliba and Rolla, were a 
most dismal looking cet of creatures, they were wretchedly drest and in- 
jured ‘he stage effect excessively, which is no iiconsiderable part of this 
play , 

We had a specimen of theatrical quackery, ina cabal raised by Mr. 
Webs'er's friends, in order that he might be caled npon fora song. We 
are happy to find that this gentleman .is not inaccessible to advice ; he 
wei! through his ditty with less grimace than usual, and consequently 
Was more agreeabie. ) 

Who's the Dupe 1s one of the best farces in the English larguage We 
should‘exhaust the vocabularly of panegyrick in doing justice to the me- 
rits of Mr. Jefferson who is the life of the piece. 

«© He can add colours to the camelegu ; 


oa ** Charge shapes with Proveus, for advantage.”’ 


In genteel comedy, and broad farce, inthe tender and the gay, 


the pathe:ick and the humorou., he is alike excellent and superemient.— 
When he pictures tous the guilty agoniesof Robert Tyke, what heart 
docs not throb with responsive emotion, and would not the melancholy of 
the doleful Heraclitus himself give way to smiles at his Jeremy, or old 
Doily Wecan selec no individual parts of his performance for praise, 
jt was all alike admirable, and we owe him the obligation of adding to 
the list of our * white Aours,” and of banishing all recollection of cares 
past, present and to come, whenever we ate so happy as to behold him. 

Mr. Wills played wih vivacity. He has a sort of skip, or running 
jump which he practises in all the characters we have seen him in. He 
should be careful not to acquire atrick of doing this, for though it may 
be well occasionally, it cannot do always, and may tead sometimes to 
make him ri: iculons. | 

Mr. Rutherford was too bad to be tolerated. B. I. 


BL we 
_o 


For the Observer. 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

This excellent comedy is the production of R. B. Sheri- 
dan, the first comic writer of the present day; he is now 
also, the best orator in the British Parliament; and what 
may sound strange in the ear of our Anglo Feds, he has 
uniformly ranged himself on the side of patriotism, and has 
never been afraid to vindicate the rights of his long op- 
pressed country, Ireland. or 

When we consider the purity of its language, the point 
and sprightliness of its wit, its just delineation of character 
and the usefulness of its moral, we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it the best comedy now on the stage. Last night, 
we could have wished, that the vhole of our inhabitants, 
Quakers and all, had been in the Theatre....they would 
have there Jearnt more true Christian charity (besides hear- 
‘Jug some excellent music) than if they had listened and 
groaned to twenty methodistical rhapsodies! Alas! It is 
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too true, notwithstanding the uniform efforts of our ortho- 
dox Divines, that there are yet many, very many backbites 
and sneerwells amongst the good ‘people of Baltimore. 

Some fastidious criticks have objected to this piay, that 
the shining virtue, generosity, is exalted beyond the stern- 
er virtue, justice. Their reverences may talk and talk their 
way on wet Sundays io their different rostrums, (except 
when their own emoluments are in view) but we consider 
that the author himself, having a complete knowledge of 
the world, bere delineates human nature as it is, not as it 
oucht to dai; 

To one who has seen the London stage, and whois fond 
of multiplying remarks, much might be said on the per- 
formance of last night. Although Mr. Warren’s Sir Pet ch 
Teazle cannot be said to be altogether equal to Mr. King’ 
yet it was arespectable represeutation of an oid b: alts 
marriage to a young wife. Mr. Wood, as he generally 
does, gave us a natural picture of the hypocrite Jose ph Sur- 
face—and altho’ we had Mr. Lewis in our eye, We can give 
credit to Mr. Jefferson, in the sprightly part of Charles 
Surface; ina friendly way we advise him, not to givea far- 
cical colouring to a genteel part in genteel comedy. We 
were sorry to observe one very great drawback on the 
night’s entertainment; i.e. the interesting part of Sir Oli- 
ver Surface, wasread by a gentleman with not a very sweet 
voice, ‘This part properly should have been filled by Mr. 
Warren. The manager, who, it is said, is sometimesa lit- 
tle w himsical, and a little capricious, ‘ like other great men 
in office,” will no doubt take care toremedy the defect at 
ihe next performance of the School for Scandal, pro bono 


pudblico. 
It is impossible we éan forget the figure and acting of the all-accom- 
plished Miss Farren, now the Countess of Derby.. * rs. Warren’s mo- 


therly appearance, is anunavoidable disadvantage to her, in some parts. 
But the unrivall’d sweetness of h r voice, her correct pronunciation, the 
propriety of her action, and her thoroug gh acquainiance with the business 
of the stage, give her just rank and precedence over all her profession on 
the continent, and we always look and listen, *“ listen and look,’”’ to her 
with renewed pleasure. 

It would be invidiousto remark onthe inferior performers, or on the 
aukwardness of the scene-shifters; we charitably — that they did 
as well asthey could. But we cou'd not help observing, that Maria’s 
cheeks were most injudiciously be-redded or be-rouged,so as to make her 
look more like an experienced veteran of the Jon, than a voung and inno 
ent virgin unhacknied inthe ways of the town, or the tricks of the beau 
monde. 

The after- piece is very properly entitled, Youth, Lowe and Fol’y, written 
by the author ofthe Hunter of che Alps, which we think a much more in- 
teresting production than the former. The present piece is much indebted 
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| ft to ludicrous circumstances and stage-trick, and here Mr. Jefferson & Co, 
‘ts had full scope for their farcical talents. M*Kenzie’s Baron was well done, 
| aud shews that he knows his business, and Mrs. Woodham’s Annetta was 

a charming piece of acting. Thislady looks amazingly well in breeches. 
We-remarked with pleasure, that Mr. Webster was this night atientive, 
and gave his songs with both spirit and sentiment; he has fine notes, and 
when he takes painsto keep within the meawing and intent of his author, 
he deserves and will always receive applause. 

Mr Webster would do wel! to s:udy and improve his talents ; he 
has considerable powers, if he knew howto put them to a proper us¢.——- 
** Know thy: elf,” is awell known and most useful maxim, and of vast 
service both to ¢! Jobe Of and those off the stage. By directing his owers 
to lrish, and tl e lower characters of the Drama, for which natue has 
obviously fitted him, he would soon become a popular and pleasing actor. 
Instead of e®ecting Tralian shakes and «riils, let him turn nis atiennon 
to the study and praciice of good old Engiish ballagds—we venture to pro- 
nounce that ‘‘ Blsck eyed Susan,’ ‘¢ Lockabar no more,” or “ Ellen a 
roon,” wou'd gain him more applause, than all the unnecessary jargon of 
either the French or lialian schools. A fuil grown honest Jrishman should 
disdain to imitate the effeminate Cactrata of Italy. The latter may make 
people stare at what they do nor, cannot understand, but the former-wiil 
come home to the iearts and feelings of ninety-nine out ofa hundred 
spectators. 

Some writers have censured Mr. Webster from a dislike to the Irish 
nation. Eetweenhis friends and his enemies he may gather wisdom.— 
The writer of this article makes these observations because he Is attached 
to the people of Ireland ; he is partial to their eccentricities or can even 
forgive their sallies. Let Mr. Webster luy aside his affeetations (it is the 
advice of 2 friend) or study and practice the powers that natmre has given 
him, he will then obtain much applause, and pocket much money. 

PHILO CRITO. 
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REVERIES OF 4 RECLUSE. 
[ Continued. | 


The news of the attack of Denmark by the British force 

is an ill advised enterprise, which makes no change in the 
ideas suggested in the first part of these reflections, and it 
may be even asserted that this episode presents a new 
proof of the incapacity of the enemies of France. It was, 
we will repeat, while Dantzick still held out, that this ef- 
fort should have been made ; but what would the taking 
of Copenhagen avail them? Can they be suci strangers s to 

the character of Buonaparte, as to think that in the midst 
ef his triuwwphant career, he woud be inclined to give way 
to the a apprehension that a English army insulated on the 
continent could inspire ? Is it not evident on the contrary, 
that by this rash enterprise they only increase the difficul- 
ty of negociating a peace,by irritating his pride,and giving 
to his cause the appearance of justice, by putting him in 
the situation of seeming to defend the flag of all other na- 
tions. Do they not foresee that it authorises them to tak- 
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immediate possession of Holstein and Jutland, and that 
Russia and Prussia are exposed to the necessity of furnish. 
ing France, at his requisition, with all the maval power 
they can dispose of, for the protection of Denmari; un- 
less these powers, whichis extremely improbable, should 
be disposed to commence another war rather than yield 
to his demands. 

I wiil even allow that Bonaparte may not at present in 
sist upon the services of his new allies, can the English 
have forgotten that the ice renders the Sound and the Bal- 
tick impracticable during the winter ? Have they forgotten 
that Pichegru took the Dutch fleet off the Texel with his 
cavalry only by the assistance of the Ice ? Have they for. 
gotten their own disgrace at the descent of the Helder, 
although they were supported by a Russian army? Do 
they imagine that Bonaparte will leave them peaceable 
possession of Copenhagen? When the inclemency of the 
season shall have forced the English fleet either to leave 
the Baltick or to be shut up there, should they not hold it 
for certain that no sacrifice will prevent him from over- 
powering by numbers, the English army left without re- 
source during the winter ? Is it not evident that this enter- 
prise affords him a pretext of making himself master of 
the Sound which he has so long desired to possess, and of 
avenging himself of the Baltic fleet for the destruction of 
the French fleet at Aboukir, and in fine he is placed under 
the necessity of reclaiming Gibraltar, in exchange for the 
port of the Sound, which will augment more than ever the 
difficulty of an accommodation, and afford him a pretext to 
continue the war. What then can be the object of that ex- 
pedition unless it is to plunder Copenhagen, and destroy 
the navy of Denmark, a circumstance which will only con- 
tribute to render the British eause odious, and detach her 
interests from those of the rest of Kurope. 

This isnot all. We ought to be persuaded that if the in- 
tention of Great-Britain, by taking Copenhagen, be to 
have a suitable object of compensation on the continent, 
at the conclusion of a peace Bonaparte can also with equal 
rapidity invade Portugal, asthe natural ally of England, 
and finally re-uniting her to Spain, by which event this 
kingdom would very soon undergo very sensible altera- 
tions and probably a change of masters. Certainly the 
temporary and dangerous occupation of Copenbagen can- 
not indemnify England for the increase of power and the 
augmentation of territory which the taking possession of 
Holstein and Portugal would give to Buonaparte. 
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It would be easy to prove that in another part of the 
globe the military and political operations of England are 
not'more prudently directed., It is the attack on Beunos 
Ayres to whicn Lallude.. All'tbe world kuows that the 
colonial colonies of Spain, touch on a point of maturity 
which must very soon render them independent of a me- 
tropolis already decayed and puralised. But if this princi- 
ple of revolution exists in South America, it cannot be with 
the view of submitting to the British sceptre; the manners, 
religion, and genius of the people can never agree. If the 
Spanish Creoles ever shake off the yoke of Spain, it will be 
to be free and uncontrouled by any power. ‘T’o announce 
therefore the project of conquering their territory as the 
English now do, is to rally the authority of their present 
master and to double obstacles, as if'to render more inevi- 
table the failure of those efforts which have been made to 
vanquish them. In truth when we reflect on the strange 
spectacle exhibited to our view, on the theatre of Europe, 
we are ata loss to determine whether the success on one 
side and folly on the other is adream or a reality, so much 
does it surpass the ordinary course of fortune, and the ut- 


most influence of infatuation on the human mind. 
M. A. 








HISTORICAL EPHEMERIS. 


The 17h October, 1781, Cornwallis being besieged in Yorktown begged 
to capitulate---two days after theEnglish army more than 7000 men strong, 
surrendered itself to the combined armies of the Americans and the 
Fiench The latter had marched more than 250 leagues or 750 miles to 
arrive before York and Glocester, the detached redoubts of which they 
first raised sword in hand, being commanded by the Baron de Viomeuil. 

The 17th October, 1797, the independance of the Cisalpine Republick 
(since so easily annihilated) was acknowledged by the Emperour Fran- 
cis II, 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received the communication from Fustice, butin the present 
mstance the publication of an anonymous letter would be useless. If Jus- 
tice has any knowledze of the transaction of which his epistie treats he 
would do weli to make it known to the publick, it would be the means of 
preserving the person with whom he speaks of as being ‘ well acquaint- 
ed,” from the imputation of a perjurer. Weare grateful tothis corres- 
pondent for the opinion he justly entertains uf our honour and independence. 

We welcome the acquisition of a valuable correspondent inthe author 
and translator of our first Essay ; and very sincerely hope he will continue 
to favour us with his tastefui and interesting !ucubrations. 

F. Cannot stroll too often to the theatre and present us with the result 
of his observations. | 
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